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Defixifte  oculos  8c  nobile  mentis  acumen. 

Provolat  hue  fapiens.^. ■■■  ■■■■ 

Luc  R, 

CAP  I. 

An  attempt  to  give  a  definition  confofiant  to  nature  and 
fail  of  this  difeafe.'  1  -—‘The  errors  into  which 
Profeffor  CuLLEN,  and  other  lllujlrious  Writers 
have  fallen ,  in  ojfigning  the  true  place  in  "Nofolcgy  of 
thii  malady ,  detnonjlrated  Ond  refuted. 

%  TT  HA  T  rank  in  Nofology  fhould  be  affigned 
\\  to  that  malady  of  the  body,  when  it  exhibits 
all  the  femblances  of  death*  is  extremely  difficult  to 
determine,  nor  is  this  difficulty  a  matter  of  aftonifh- 
ment ;  the  reafon  is  obvious  :  to  be  competent  to 
the  definition  and  divifion  of  any  fubjedi,  we  mufl 
have  a  complete  and  perfect  knowledge  of  it. 
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Lancifi’s  claffification  of  all  cafes  of  fuddeif 
fufpenfion  of  the  vital  vires  under  one  geffljs, 
diflinguifhed  by  the  term,  morbi  attoniti ,  feems  to 
be  founded  in  an  agreement  with  fads  :  his  refolution 
of  this  genus  into  its  fpecies  does  not  appear  to  be 
equally  confentaneous  to  phyfical  truth. 

If  we  refolve  it  into  four  fpecies,  as  the  brain, 
the  ventricle,  the  heart,  or  lungs,  may  be  primarily 
affeded  ;  this  divifion  may  lead  to  no  error  in 
pradice,  but  will  be  difcovered  on  inveftigation  to 
be  a  mere  fidion  of  the  fancy  :  for  governed  by  the 
lame  principle,  we  muff  eftablifh  the  number  of 
fpecies,  comprehended  under  every  genus,  equal 
to  that  of  the  caufes,  which  produce  any  variety 
therein  :  that  thefe  caufes  are  infinite,  is 
unquestionable. 

That  cafe  of  Asphyxia,  which  takes  place, 
fubfequent  to  any  mufeie  being  affeded,  is  equally 
in  titled  to  be  confidered  of  a  diftind  fpecies,  as 
that,  which  follows  the  thorax  or  the  ventricle  being 
afteded.  The  illuftrious  Lancifi  confefTes,  that 
the  Apoplexia  of  the  brain,  the  Syncope  of  the  heart, 
and  the  Suffocatio  of  the  lungs,  are  often  infufceptible 
of  difcrimination  ;  further,  he  not  only  admits,  but 
even  contends,  that  the  fame  caufe  operating  in 
the  fame  way,  is  adequate  to  the  producing  of  all 
thofe  affedions  united,  or  any  of  them. 

All  phyfical  writers,  fo  far  as  our  acquaintance 
extends,  have,  without  any  hefitation,  dininguifhed 
Apoplexia  and  Syncope  by  certain  diagnoftica.  Were 
we  to  affume  thefe,  as  our  criteria  in  the  judging  of 
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the  laft  mentioned  affe&ions,  we  fhould  be  induced 
to  conclude,  not  merely,  that  there  was  a  difference, 
but  that  there  was  a  iota  naturd  oppofition  between 
them.  Again,  if  we  fuppofe  the  diftind'tion  of  thefe 
two  affections  to  be  effectuated,  with  fuch  eafe,  as 
the  multitude  of  writers  infer,  how  are  we  to  reconcile 
therewith,  the  difagreements  of  the  medical  fyflem 
framers,  refpeCting  the  claffes,  to  which  thole  difeafes 
fhould  be  referred,  and  confequently,  refpeCting  their 
nature  or  true  diminutions. 

The  vital  or  involuntary  indruments,  do  not  feeni 
to  a£t  foconftantly  inApoplexia  as  the  Faculty  fuppofe. 
In  the  fixth9  feventh,  and  ninth  fpecies,  laid  down 
by  the  ill uflriou s  Cullen,  the  venenata,  mentalis, 
and  fuffocata,  unlefs  I  be  much  deceived,  the  aCtion 
pf  the  breath  and  heart  rarely  accompany  the  difeafe. 
Which  fpecies,  for  aught  I  can  difeern,  comprehend 
as  many  cafes,  as  all  the  reff  befides.  Junker, 
fpeaking  of  the  Apoplexia  fortior,  has  thefe  words, 
tc  In  the  laft  dage  the  vital  motion  and  the  fenfation 
are  almod  extinguished,” 

Nor  is,  the  ceffation  or  diminution,  in  any  con- 
iiderable  degree,  of  the  pulfes,  an  infeparable 
concomitant  upon  Syncope.  That  truly  ingenious 
phyfician  Whytt,  had  a  Tick  woman  under  his  care, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  of  her  hufband’s  death, 
flie  fell  into  a  fyncope,  wherein  the  remained  fifteen 
minutes,  during  which  time  fhe  betrayed  all  the 
appearances  of  death.  Cel  Sauvages,  in  his  defeription 
of  Leipothymia,  .which  is  only  another  name  for 
Syncope,  fays,  The  pulfe  generally  remains 
uninjured,’* 


Cullen 
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Cullen  fays,  cc  in  Apoplexia,  the  brain,  in  Syncope^ 
the  heart  is  firft  affe£led  $  *  refting  on  this  affumption, 
he  has  undertaken  to  eftablifh  various  cafes  of 
Afphyxia  :  but  what  axiom  or  poftulate  doe$  naturaf 
or  medical  philofophy  afford,  which  can  furniih 
a  folution  of  fo  extaordinary  an  operation,  as  that 
by  which  difagreeable  fenfations  or  affe&ions  of  the, 
mind  muft  produce  any  malady,  that  makes  its  firft 
attack  upon  the  heart ;  that  fuch,  however,  are 
amongft  the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  Syncope,  is  a 
fa£t  well  known  to  every  man  converfant  with, 
phyfical  fcience. 

The  Philofophical  Tranfa£Hons,  vpl.  69,  give  an 
account  of  a  man,  who  having  rafhly  and  unknow¬ 
ingly  infpired  fome  inflammable  air,  was  attacked, 
with  all  the  fymptoms  peculiar  to  Syncope. 
Nowithftanding  which,  guided  by  that  venerabieChief 
of  phyfic,  we  fhould  refer  this  difeafe  to  Apoplexia. 

All  the  fymptoms  of  that  peculiar  difeafe,  undec 
which  the  body  labours,  when  in  an  apparent  ftate 
of  diffolution,  feem  to  correfpond  in  every  circum-* 
fiance  cujusvis  momently  with  that  ufually  deferibed, 
under  the  title  of  Syncope .  That  this  laft  agrees 
with  that,  which  is  the  confequence  of  ftrangling, 
is  demonftrable  from  reafon,  experience,  and  autho¬ 
rity  ;  although  a  numerous  hoft  of  diftinguifhed 
phyfical  names,  as  Cullen,  Boerhaave,  Albert, 
Litzens,  Wepfer,  Bruhere,  &c.  have  referred  it  to 
Apoplexia. 

Sudden  and  immoderate  joy  is  faid  to  produce 
Syncope,  a  vehement  ele&rical  fhock,  Apoplexia. 

Do 
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Do  not  thefe  caufes  a&  in  the  fame  way  ?  Who  hath 
ever  even  attempted  to  point  out  a  difference  isi 
the  modus  opermdi  of  thefe  caufes  ?  Do  not  both 
produce  their  effects  by  exceflive  incitation  ? 
Dr.  Prieffley’s  experiments  inform  us,  that,  in  an 
ele£trical  fhopk  of  the  brain,  the  texture  of  that 
Organ  does  not  undergo  any  change,  that  is 
perceptible  to  fenfe 

What  we  have  advanced  in  the  preceding  part, 
3yill,  we  presume,  fufftciently  juftify  us  in  neither 
referring  the  difeafe,  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  this 
treatife,  to  the  Jyncope  occafionalisy  nor  to  the 
fpoplexia  fuffocatQ  of  the  great  Cullen.  From  thofe 
proofs  we  have  adduced,  we  are  conduced  to  this 
fimple,  clear,  and  obvious  inference  ;  that  there  are 
pertain  maladies  proceeding  from  poifons,  noxious 
vapours,  ftrartgling,  drowning,  which,  in  the  courfe 
of  nature,  are  provided  to  fill  up  that  fpace,  which 
intervenes  between  the  cafus  exquijiti  of  Syncope  and 
Apoplexia,  and  that  all  thefe  form,  as  it  were, one 
great  (hade,  the  parts  of  which  do.  not  differ  in  kina 
pr  genus,  but  only  in  mode  and  magnitude. 

In  profeffing  therefore  to  treat  of  the  Asphyxia 
of  the  Drowned ,  if  our  obferyatioijs  on  this  very 
interefting  fubjedt  carry  any  weight  with  them. 
Or  (hall  be  found  to  have  any  coincidence  with  the 
exemplar  nature ,  they  may  be  eafily  extended  to 
embrace  all  the  varieties  nearly  of  the  genus. 

Thefe  various  affedtions  ought  not  however  to 
be  treated  in  a  fimilar  mode,  nor  with  the  fame 
remedies.  He,  who  is  ffruck  by  lightning,  and  he, 

who 
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who  is  benumbed  by  cold,  labour  under  disorders, 
ffiat  are  perfe&ly  fimilar  in  effecff,  each  arifes  from 
debilitation,  each  confifts  in  the  diminution  of  the 
vital  and  animal  vires.  The  foie  difference  is,  one 
proceeds  from  excefs  of  incitation,  the  other  from 
powers,  that  are  properly  debilitating.  We  fee 
in  animals,  that  are  killed  by  inflammable  air, 
electricity  and  other  powers  exceffively  flimulant, 
the  mufcles  and  all  the  limbs  become  flaceid. 

The  mode  of  deftroying  the  effect  muff  neceflarily 
vary  with  the  caufe,  nor  is  it  repugnant  to  the 
Idea  of  one  genus  comprehending  them,  that  the 
parts  eonftituting  it  require  different,  nay  oppoftte 
remedies.  —  Whoever  undercook  to  divide  and 
fubdivide  difeaffs  according  to  the  variation  of 
the  means  of  cure,  Pbyfic  is  unacquainted  with 
the  methodus  fellx  una  pf  removing  Syncope  aud 
Apoplexia. 

CAP  II. 

An  inquiry  into  the  prognojiica  of  this  malady. 

►t*  H  E  judgment  of  the  prognofis,  or  event  of 
this  malady,  confifts  almoft  entirely  in  being 
able  to  draw  the  line,  that  feparates  life  and  death; 
and  to  mark  the  precife  limits  of  either,  we  need 
here  hardly  remind  our  readers,  who  are  in  the  leaft 
converfant  with  the  fubje£f:,  that  the  celebri  or  a  nomina 
of  the  medical  art  have  owned,  this  moft  important, 
and  if  folved,  decifive  queffion  in  Phyfic,  is  wrapped 
in  {hades  of  almoff  impenetrable  darknefs ;  the 
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greater  indulgence  will  therefore,  we  trull,  bt 
bellowed  on  this  our  humble  attempt  to  loofe  this 
gordian  knot  of  medical  fcience. 

Life  bears  the  fame  refpedt  to  death,  that  H,gb£ 
does  to  darknefs.  Whatever  can  be  demonftrated 
to  be  eflential  to  one,  the  oppolite  m  u  ft  be  effentbt 
to  the  other ;  therefore,  there  can  be  no  more 
certain  method  of  inveftigating  the  nature  of  death, 
than  by  confidering  what  are  the  inherent  pro¬ 
perties  of  life. 

There  is  no  word,  to  which  a  more  ambiguous, 
vague,  and  indefinite  meaning  is  annexed,  than  to 
life;  few  have  afcertained,  in  their  own  minds, 
any  clear,  pofitive,  or  diftindl  idea  of  it;  to  enumerate 
and  animadvert  on  the  different  definitions  given 
by  various  authors  would  be  totally  foreign  from 
the  point  we  have  in  view.  But  previous  to  our 
proceeding  further,  we  muff  affume  two  conceffa , 
which,  we  believe,  are  indifpu table  ;  the  firft  is, 
that  all  bodies  in  nature  are  out  viva  aut  mortua% 
there  being  no  intermediate  Jiate.  The  fecond  is, 
that  it  muft  be  a  work  fummam  artem  humanam  fuperam9 
to  recall  to  vital  exiftence  that  which  is  dead. 

V 

Thefe  premises  admitted,  it  follows,  as  a  manifefr 
confequence  from  the  properties,  we  have  determined 
peculiar  to  this  and  'Other  difeafes  incidental  to  the 
human  body,  and  {bill  more  fully  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  animalia  hybernantia ,  that  life  by  no  means 
confifts  in  the  a&ions  of  the  heart  and  the  confequcnt 
motion  of  the  blood. 

The 
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The  fame  principles  and  the  fame  ferles 
snuft  demonftrate,  that  life  is  neither  attached  to 
fenfatioh,  nor  to  the  breath  inhaled  and  exhaled; 
iior  to  ahy  other  function;  and  therefore  every  figri 
bf  death  drawn  from  the  extinction  of  ahy  of  thefe 
aCtions  may  not  Only  be  fallacious,  and  untrue; 
but  may  be  attended  with  the  rhoft  deleterious  and 
pernicious  effeCts  to  the  human  race. 

Zoology  affords  us  no  property  operating  more 
univerfally,  or  more  conftahtly  in  animated  nature; 
than  that  of  all  living  beings  producing  certain 
motions  and  efforts  on  the  application  of  thofe  powers 
to  them,  which  are,  by  a  metaphor;  termed 
stimulatives  5  nor  are  thefe  motions  to  be  explained 
bn  any  principles  of  mechanifm— *they  are  totally 
irreconcileable  with  them.  This  faculty  of  receiving 
the  adion  of  ftimulatives,  which  difcriminates  animate 
from  inanimate  matter;  and  appears  to  lis  to  conftitute 
life,  is  retained  with  much  greater  tenacity  by  the 
mufcular  fibres,  than  the  nerves ;  to  determine 
therefore  whether  life  flill  remain  or  not,  let  various 
Itimuli  be  applied  to  a  denudated  miifcle;  and  by 
the  degree  Of  contraction;  it  may  be  collected,  how 
far  there  is  any  life  remaining. 

Nor  are  we  to  Conclude  the  life  t6  be  departed; 
however  We  may  perceive  no  effeCts  of  the  ftimulants; 
reafon  as  well  as  obfervatioh  concur  in  affuring  uS 
of  the  infufficiency  of  the  teftimony  of  our  own  fenfes 
to  refolve  this  queftion.  Many  veflels  of  aftimals 
and  plants,  it  is  well  known,  are  endowed  with  the 
property  of  contracting  themfelves  iri  the  higheft 
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degree;  however  we  may  be  unable  to  afcertain  It 
By  experiments. 

Other  parts  of  animals  are  endued  with  different 
degrees  of  the  fame  faculty  ;  the  organs  of  life  retain 
it  longer  than  thofe  of  the  will ;  further,  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Whytt  and  Haller  teach  that  the  interior  is 
much  larger  than  the  exterior  fuperficies  of  the  heart 
and  arteries — Reafoning  from  analogy,  would  not 
therefore  the  redtum  or  the  uterus  appear  the  more 
proper  parts  for  ftimulation?  Sauvagefius  fays, 

Diftinguitur  Afphyxia  hyfterica  a  morte,  immifFo 
4C  in  vaginam  digito — motus  quidam  uteri  percipitur 
sc  admotis  cantharidibus  excitantur  phlydtaenae  in 

hyftericisj  nullse  in  eadaveribus.” 

Water  received  into  the  lungs  and  ventricle, 
intimates  the  vital  force  to  be  almoft  exhauffed  ;  yet 
nothing  fhould  be  more  cautio'ufly  avoided,  than 
the  accepting  of  this,  as  an  indubitable  fign  of 

death. - Spume  difcharged  from  the  mouth  is  a  very 

dangerous  fymptom  ;  yet  Hippocrates  was  miffaken, 
in  pronouncing  it,  to  be  an  unerring  fign  of  death. 

From  a  variety  of  experiments,  particularly  thofe 
made  by  the  moft  ingenious  Achard,  a  fellow  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin,  it  appears,  that  fixed  air  kills 
with  much  more  expedition  and  certainty,  than 
inflammable,  the  dangers  which  animals  fultain 
by  noxious  vapours,  are  known  to  be  in  the  exact 
ratio,  wherein  the  vapours  contaminate  any  given 
portion  of  pure  air. 

Various  experiments,  which  we  ourfelves  have 
made  on  quadrupeds,  a  detail  of  which  here  would 
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lead  us  beyond  our  limits,  have  led  us  to  make  art 
obfervation  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
practitioner ;  that  younger  animals  undergo  lefs 
danger  from  fubmerflon,  than  thofe  that  are  Odder. 

Experiments  likewife  made  on  birds  as  well  a^ 
quadrupeds  induce  us  to  infer,  that  thofe  animals 
Contaminate  the  pure  air,  fooner,  in  proportion,  as 
they  are  wiajova  a  < i  Tiunova  natu ,  and  theretore,  iii 
conformity  with  the  rule  laid  down  by  Achard,  that 
the  danger  they  undergo,  is  in  the  ratio  of  their 
age. 

Haen  ius's  experiments  upon  drowned  and  firangled 
animals,  compared  with  thofe  which  have  been  made 
with  noxious  vapours  in  the  dens  of  dogs,  and 
elfewhere,  prove  the  former  to  be  much  more 
deftru&ive  than  the  latter,  but  the  latter  are  demon- 
ilrated  much  fooner  to  efFeciuate,  what  is  termed  in 
Phyfic,  virium  edipjis . 

The  experiments  of  Halefius  and  Mufchenbroek 
upon  the  dead,  and  thofe  of  Borellt  upon  the  living 
body,  have  clearly  evinced  the  far  greater  cohefion 
of  the  living,  than  the  dead,  fibres,  a  cireumfiance, 
that  hath  excited  the  admiration  of  all  Phyfrologills. 
This  is  the  reafon,  alfo,  that  certain  cavities,  contain¬ 
ing  certain  liquors  for  the  ufe  of  the  animal  oeconomy, 
after  death,  can  no  longer  perform  that  office  ;  the 
humors  are  diffipated  thro’  thetunicre,  and  the  tunicas 
become  flaccid  ;  this  is  particularly  obferved  in  the 
eyes;  the  appearances,  thefe  may  exhibit,  on  clofe 
infpedlion,  will  furnifh  a  clear  diagnoflic  between 
life  and  death.  . 
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A  judicious  perpenfion  and  proper  application  of 
thefe  obfervations,  will  in  general  enable  us  to  fupply 
that  great  defideratum  in  this  important  branch  of 
medical  philofophy,  to  draw  the  line,  that  bounds 
life  and  death,  and  confequently  to  diferiminate 
fufpended  from  exhaufted  animation.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  temerity  and  imbecillity  of  human  judgement  $ 
that  we  have  too  many  inftances  on  record,  wherein 
even  the  moll  fkilful  phyficians  have  erred  in  the 
decifions  they  have  pronounced,  refpeCting  the 
extinction  of  life,  this  fhould  incite  the  praCtitioner 
pever  to  be  deterred,  exemplo  male  perniciojo ,  in  his 
efforts,  abditam  dormier.temque  JcintiUulam  explorare , 

CAP  III. 

An  invejii gallon  into  the  caufes  and  their  modus  operand? 
in  producing  the  fymptoms. 

Initiates  nos  credimus  et  in  ejus  veflibulo  haeremus: 
ilia  arcana  non  promifeue,  non  omnibus  patent ; 
reducto  et  interiori  facrario  claufa  funt — involuta 

veritas  in  alto  latet. 

# 

T  H  E  opinions  of  men  vary  little  on  the  fubjeCf 
of  thofe  remote  caufes,  which  the  fenfes  can 
'  take  cognizance  of ;  but  when  we  come  to  inveftigate 
their  efFedfs,  to  contemplate  and  compare  them  with 
the  aCfions  of  the  body,  concerning  the  nature  of 
which  very  few  are  agreed,  our  imagination  begins 
to  exert  itfelf ;  thence  rafhly  adopted  opinions  are 
ypith  difficulty  maintained,  and  at  laft  unable  tp 

C  2  with  Hand 
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withftand  the  ^application  of  fevere  experiment  and 
pure  reafoning,  the  ingenious  and  fancy  laboured  pile 
falls  to  the  ground, .  and  leaves  not  a  veftige  behind,, 
To  thefe  toils  of  the  imagination,  accumulating 
proportion  upon  proportion,  to  eredt  the  fyftem,  while 
the  bafe  is  difregarded,  we  may  well  fay  in  the 
words  of  the  poet, 

I  •  '  ...  *  : 

Tolluntur  In  altusn 

Ut  lapfu  graviore  ruant. 

This  eagernefs  of  generalizing  our  reafonings  hath 
proyed  highly  injurious  to  the  interefts  of  found 
philofophy ;  to  this  fource  are  to  be  traced  the 
temerarious  and  hafty  conclulions,  which  medical 
men,  and  indeed  literary  men  in  general,  have,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  extorted  from  a  few 
experiments ;  thus  Becker,  in  his  trad! — de  fubmer- 
forum  morte  fine  potu  aqua,  from  having  found  no  watei* 
in  the  lungs  of  two  drowned  men,  contends,  that 
it  is  never  found,  whilft  others,  from  a  contrary 
principle,  collect  a  different  confequence.  The 
famous  Littre  fuppofed,  that  the  diforder  fprung 
from  the  admiffion  of  water  into  the  ventricle;  Louis 
on  the  other  hand  in  his  treatife— De  V incertitude 
des  figns  de  la  mori ,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the 
French  academy,  that  all  thefymptoms  of  the  malady 
were  occafioned  by  the  dilatation  of  the  water  in  the 
afpera  arteria . 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  opinions  feems  to  me  a  juft 
image  of  the  infirmity  of  the  human  underftanding, 
let  us  admit  for  a  moment,  although  it  is  by  no 
imeans  the  fa£t,  that  in  all  cafes,  the  ventricle  or 
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the  lungs  are  repleted.  Yet  we  cannot  from  thence 
agree,  that  this  is  the  principal  circumftance,  much 
Jefs  the  fource  of  the  fymptoms  manifefled  in  the 
fequel— -but  the  truth  is,  they  fometimes  receive  the 
water,  fometimes  do  not,  nor  in  either  cafe  are  thev 
pbferved  to  make  any  variation  in  the  death,  that 
enfues. 

The  ca^fa  proximo,  or  caufa  morbum  continent  is  a 
general  debilitation  of  the  fyftem,  having  its  origin 
mediately  or  immediately  in  the  brain,  the  true  end 
and  object,  to  which  all  remedies  fliould  be  directed, 
is  to  encreafe  the  vires  of  the  body — for  vain  and 
ineffectual  muff  all  our  endeavours  be,  to  impart 
motion  to  the  ftagnated  humours,  unlefs  a  vis  agcnfli 
be  previoufly  communicated  to  the  heart. 

This  caufe,  it  is  evident,  equally  agrees  to  every 
variety  of  the  genus,  to  which  this  diforder  belongs ; 
jn  thofe  cafes  of  Afphyxia,  which  arife  from  cold, 
noxious  vapours,  and  the  like,  the  canfa  proximo 
arifes  out  of  the  direCt  aClion  of  the  exciting  caufes 
upon  the  nerves,  the  interceding  conditions,  by 
which  it  is  immediately  effected,  in  cafes  of  drowning 
pr  ftrangling,  are  now  to  be  confidered. 

Who  in  the  prefent  day  can  call  in  queftion  the 
efficacy  of  ftimulating  powers  to  refufcitate  as  well 
as  to  preferve  life,  if  this  great  prasfidium  oflife,  or 
even  any  confiderable  part  of  it,  be  fubducled  from 
us,  we  almoft  immediately  become  a  mafs  of  inanimate 
matter;  the  circulating  humours  are  adapted  by 
$heir  peculiar  properties,  their  abundance  and  the 

nature 
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mature  of  the  fuperficies  they  lave  or  walh,  to  perforin 
the  office  maximi  ?nomenti :  in  the  feries  or  order  of 
Simulants  hence,  not  without  reafon,  did  the  fanciful 
Helmont  term  the  blood  the  balfam  and  treafure  of 

life. 

If  therefore,  we  fhall  be  able  to  point  out,  in 
what  manner  the  ftimulus  of  this  vital  humour,  or  of 
its  relative  properties  may  be  taken  away  or  perverted  ; 
this  afcertained,  the  proximate  caufe  wiU  likewife  be 
determined.. 

So  foon  as  any  terrefirial  animal  is  encompafled  on 
every  fide  by  a  liquidelement,  the  breath  is  intercepted, 
and  the  various  adtions  that  refult  therefrom,  ceafe.j 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  phyfiologift  to  inveftigate 
the  confequences  of  the  ceafing  of  this  fundtion^ 
by  confidering  what  are  the  utilities  and  advantages 
tt  brings  to  the  fyftem,  when  operating  freely  j  here 
indeed  is  opened  quaji  longe  laicque  patens  campus  :  we 
regret,  that  the  object  we  propofe  to  ourfelves*  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  more  deeply  into  a  queftion* 
whofe  momentous  tendency  hath  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  philofophers  and  phyficians. 

We  fliall  alTume  as  a  datum,  that  the  air  in 
breathing  poffefTes  a  double  property,  chemical  an,d 
mechanical.  Its  chemical  property  produces  certain 
qualities  in  the  humours,  whereby  they  are  fitted  or 
qualified  to  fupport  life  with  the  afliftance  derived 
from  the  mechanical  adtion  of  the  air. 


The 
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The  abundance  of  circumfluent  humours  through* 
out  the  lungs  far  exceeds  the  fuppofed  proportion  ot 
that  vifcus  ;  hence  every  obftacle  of  circulation  will 
be  mote  dangerous  in  the  fame  ratio.  On  the  emiffion 
of  the  breath,  the  vefiels  of  the  lungs  collapfe,  a  nit 
become  complicated  or  interwoven  ;  in  order  therefore 
to  give  the  blood  the  freer  tranfmiffion,  it  is  neceflary, 
that  all  the  fibres  fhould  be  firetched,  all  the  veiled 4 
extended  ;  to  perform  this  moft  important  and 
momentous  office,  the  organs  of  refpiration  have  been 
provided  by  the  all  vigilant  and  all  fupplyirtg 
difuenfations  of  nature.  While  therefore  the  lung-sane 

*  o 

expanded,  the  blood  flows  freely,  the  mn<z  cava  are 
emptied,  the  brain  fubfides,  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  are  accelerated.  We  fhall  explain  a  few 
experiments,  to  fet  our  reafoning  in  a  fuller  point  of 
view,  and  to  corroborate  the  j  uftice  of  our  conclufiohs  ; 
when  the  lungs  are  kept  in  a  date  of  expiration^ 
the  humours  are  injected  into  the  vefiels  with  the 
utmoft  exertion  of  art,  when  they  are  inflated,  tht 
humours  traverfe  the  vefiels  with  the  greated  facility. 
Where  refpiration  is  completely  performed,  the 
humours,  although  admitted  in  greater  abundance 
than  ufual,  permeate  the  minuted;  vefiels.- 

The  bufinefs  of  breathing  being  thus  confidered 
a  priori ,  we  hope  we  may  be  enabled  to  determine 
the  confequences,  which  mud  follow  fu  fio  cat  ion. 

Firft .  The  equiponderancy  between  the  arteries, 
and  the  veins,  is  deftroyed. 

Secondly.  The  equiponderancy  principally  inclines 
to  the  latter,  and  therefore  the  veins  of  the  brain  and 
the  finufes  are  diftended. 


Thirdly. 
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Thirdly,  The  ftagnation  of  all  the  fluids  gradually 
follows,  and  confequently  the  diminution  or 
deftrudtion  of  the  tone  of  the  fibres,  herein  then 
muft  confift  the  proximate  caufe. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  the  incifioris  of  dead 
bodies  little  fupport  our  fecond  inference*  yet  the 
reafons  propofed  juft  above,  refting  on  fixed  principles 
of  phyfiology,  evince,  that  the  blobd  is  accumulated 
in  great  abundance  antecedent  to  death  into  the  brains 
of  the  fufpended  and  drowned  :  and  what  other  reafoii 
can  be  afligned  of  thofe  corrufcations  of  light,  which 
thofe,  who  have  been  brought  back  to  life,  have 
declared,  they  have  beheld  ? 

Why  in  the  dead  body  no  great  quantity  of  blood 
is  found  accumulated,  may  be  accounted  for,  oil 
this  ground  :  although  there  is  a  peculiar  connexion 
between  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  even  a  certain 
mechanical  connexion,  yet,  upon  the  breath  being 
altogether  flopped,  fome  motion  of  the  blood  haS 
been  often  and  clearly  obferved ;  if  we  credit  Lower 
de  Corde,  Verheyen,  and  the  ingenious  Hunter.*—-- 
If,  therefore,  it  be  granted,  that  the  veffels  of  the 
lungs  in  a  ftate  of  expiration  continue  manifeftly 
pervious,  inafmuch  as  the  cor  dextrum  dies  laft,  it 
follows  that  fome  of  the  venous  blood  muft  flow  into 
the  left  ventrical,  while  that  cannot  propel  the 
humour  into  the  veins. 

The  annexed  obfervation  pf  the  great  Harvey 
demonftrates,  that  after  the  death  of  drowned  and 
ftrangled  animals,  the  blood  flowing  may  be  very 

mueh 
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jnuch  moved,  and  that  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes  are 
by  no  means  always  to  be  collected  from  the  incifion 
of  dead  bodies. 

*•  -  *  "  *•  \  *'  -  "W  •' 

_ s  i-  *  \  '  v  K  -  S 

<c  I,”  fays,  our  author  have  pointed  out  in  a  body 
<c  recently  ftrangled,  within  two  hours  from  the 
46  fufpenfion  thereof,  the  bread:  and  pericardium  being 
<e  opened,  before  the  rednefs  had  quitted  the  vifage, 
<c  the  right  auricula  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs  very 
ct  much  diftended  and  fluffed  with  blood,  in  the 
<c  prefence  of  many,  but  particularly  the  auricula, 
tc  of  the  Fize  of  the  lift  of  a  large  man,  fo  Fwelled, 
sc  that  you  would  imagine  it  ready  to  burfl,  which 
<c  bulk,  the  day  following,  the  body  having  loft  all 
<c  its  heat,  and  the  blood  having  made  a  paffage  for 
45  itfelf  thro’  other  ways,  hath  entirely  vaniftied.” 

Another  caufe  of  death  or  excellive  debility  is, 
when  the  blood,  which  is  admitted  into  the 
cor  fmtftrum  or  finiftro-pojlerior  ventricle ,  hath  not 
Undergone  that  change  in  the  veffels  of  the  lungs, 
which  renders  it  fit  to  fuftain  life, 

f  ^  ; 

We  fhall  now  diredt  our  endeavours  to  difcover  the 
caufe  of  the  very  great  fluidity  obfervable  in  the 
mafs  of  blood  in  this  difeafe.  This  hath  not  been 

touched  upon  by  any  writer;  although  it  does  not 

appear  to  be  involved  in  any  great  difficulty. 

That  the  air  in  its  paffage  to  the  blood  without  the 
veffels  promotes  the  coagulation  of  it  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  we  fhall  not  attempt  to  affign  any  reafon  of 
this,  becaufe  it  fuffices  to  our  point,  that  the  truth 

D  qx 
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of  the  fa£f  is  determined  by  the  coinciding  teftimony 
of  accurate  obfervers.  Haelefius,  in  his  haemaftatics, 
and  Frieflley  in  his  obfervations,  have  made  it  appear*, 

*  that  the  thin  membrane  of  the  lungs  does  not  fuffice 
to  prevent  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  air  and  the 
humors. 

From  thefe  premifes  we  may  fairly  infer, 
that  the  blood,  which  hath  flown  beyond  the 
pulmonalis  cir  cuius ,  cater  is  paribus ,  more  readily 
coalefces,  than  the  blood,  which  hath  not  undergone 
the  change  there.  Therefore  the  blood  muft 
neceflarily  become  fluid  and  dilTolved  in  every  cafe,  1 
where  the  breath  is  flopped,  antecedent  to  the 
circulation,  which  agrees  with  obfervation;  this 
conclufion  is  eflabliflied  and  confirmed  by  a  hoft  of 
evidences,  tho’  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  lef3  ready 
to  coalefce,  than  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  although 
the  latter  is  expofed  to  a  greater  motion  than  tho. 
former. 

The  blood  of  the  vena  porta,  which  is  agitated  in 
a  third  circle,  is  even  lefs  inclined  to  coalefce,  than 
that  in  the  veins ;  the  blood  in  drowfy  animals 
remains  in  a  thin  and  diflolved  ftate  all  the  winter, 
becaufe  a  circumfluxion  is  preferved  without 
refpiration. 

The  remaining  fymptoms  confiftfng  in  the 
privation  of  fenfe,  motion,  heat,  and  the  like  and 
common  to  all  maladies,  that  terminate  in  death, 
are  too  evident  to  obfervation,  and  too  well  known  to 
require  any  expofition  here. 


The 
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The  renovated  adion  of  the  heart  depends  on  a 
primary  law  of  nature;  whereby  it  hath  been  provided 
that  the  copia,  or  abundance  of  the  faculty  we  have 
above  mentioned,  as  exclufively  appropriated  to 
animal  nature,  fhould  be  diredly  oppofite  to  the 
copia  or  abundance  of  ftimuii  ading  upon  it;  or 
aliis  verbis ,  the  quantity  of  the  former  is  in  ail 
inverfe  proportion  always  to  the  quantity  of  the 

latter. 

\ 

This  is  the  reafon,  that,  after  the  actions,  of  the 
body  have  been  fome  time  fufpended,  and  the  common 
ftimuii  withdrawn  in  fome  degree,  this  faculty  fhould 
by  degrees  increafe ;  the  remaining  ftimuii  muft 
confequently  reftore  the  fufpended  fundions ;  fo 
accurately  conformable  to  truth  and  fad  is  the 
principle  above  laid  down,  that,  if  all  the  ftimuii 
which  operated,  previpus  to  the  fufpenfton,  were  to 
be  applied  to  this  faculty  now  encreafed  to  its  utmoft, 
life  would  be  extinguifhed,  being  deftroyed  in  the 
ratio  of  the  inverfe  proportion. 

But  this  faculty  abounds  in  the  heart  and  arteries 
in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  body;  whence  wre  are  convinced,  equally  by 
reafon  and  experience,  that  thefe  organs  are  excited, 
before  that  the  other  organs  of  the  body  begin  to  ad. 
The  highly  judicious  and  elegant  reafoning  of 
Whytt  on  this  fubjed  has  long  demonftrated,  that 
the  blood  flowing  in  the  arteries  by  its  ftimulative 
efficacy  contrads  the  mufcles,  that  ferye  tp 
fefpiratipn., 

P  *  v  The 
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The  preceding  reafonings  might  be  eafrly  extended 
to  the  a&ions  of  fleeping  animals  upon  their 
refufcitation,  and  to  explain  the  fource  of  refpiration: 
but  to  attempt  the  difcuflion  of  this  point,  interefting 
as  it  is,  being  not  however  relevant  to  our  fubjedt, 
would  force  us  to  tranfgrefs  the  limits  we  have 
marked  to  ourfelves. 

CAP  IV. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  different  mode s  off 

RESUSCITATION, 

T  ;r]._  ,V  V  L- 4  ..  ••  1  ’*  I  -  i-' 

With  thoughts  on 

TRANSFUSION, 

r~  o  ’i  v.  *,  - 

«•*  *  ... 

WE  fhali  conclude  with  a  few  animadversions 
on  the  modes  of  treatment  and  recovery  of 
this  difeafe.  Every  point  of  view,  in  which  we  can 
furvey  it,  teaches  us,  that  a  judicious  adaptation  of 
ftimulatives  forms  the  foie  cure;  but  herein  the 
greateft  caution  and  prudence  are  required,  as 
examples  may  occur,  and  fuch  have  occurred,  where 
the  veffels  of  the  brain  are  prelTed  with  diftenfion  : 
powers,  that  are  highly  and  rather  roughly  exciting, 
do  not  fuit  every  cafe  ;  and  the  utmoft  folicitude  and 
care  are  demanded,  upon  the  firlt  appearance  of 

r  •  -  •  -  •»  •-<  *  v.  a.  J  '•  ;*  •  *  £ 

returning  life,  to  proportion  the  remedies  to  the 
precife  degree  of  Erength  manifefled. 

Electricity. 

5 1. •'  j  *■'  ■’  "1  ~  ^  '  ■ '  -  ;  •  I 

When  the  difeafe  is  general,  it  behoves  us  to 
adminifter  thofe  remedies,  that  are  general  in  their 
operation  upon  the  body  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  therefore, 
those  stimuli  are  to  be  applied,  which  have  the 

power 
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power  of  penetrating  the  intimi  recejjus  of  the  body,  and 
are  to  be  preferred  to  all  others ;  nor  is  a  great  variety 
of  them  required,  a  few  of  the  mod  powerful,  that  are 
at  the  fame  time  eafy  to  be  adminiftered,  and  reftrained 
within  due  limits,  will  fuffice.  Such  feem  to  be  air, 
heat,  and  electricity  ;  of  which  the  laft  is  the 
mod  penetrative  and  the  mod  eafily  moderated  of  alf 
the  aids,  wherewith  we  are  acquainted.  If  M.  Abilgard 
was  enabled  by  the  judicious  management  of  this  one 
remedy  to  fufpend  and  reftore  the  life  of  feverai 

*  -  «i  ' 

animals  merely  ad  arbitriumi  what  may  we  not  hope 
from  it  l 


Air* 

The  air  is  not  only  to  be  valued  for  its  mechanical 
property  of  fupporting  the  actions,  that  arife  from 
the  alternate  motion  of  the  thorax,  but  is  likewife 
inverted  with  a  highly  ftimulative  quality ;  hence 
advantages  almoft  incredible  have  refulted,  in 
various  cafes  of  Asphyxia,  from  a  proper  imitation 
pf  it  by  the  breath, 

m*  .  ,  ff  7  *  ■  «  -  .  f  i  /  .  j  \  c  '  ’  '  t  '  . 
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Vapours,  which  have  been  proved  by  experience 
to  be  leaft  injurious  to  life,  of  volatile  alkali ;  of 
mofchus,  of  camphor,  or  any  other  ftimulative 
remedy,  may  be  commixed  with  air  applied  to  inflate 
the  lungs. 

There  is  amanifeft  connexion  between  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  the  mufcles  that  ferve  to  refpiration  ; 
for  which  reafon,  the  vapours  fhould  be  tranfmitted 
through  the  noftrils,  not  the  mouth. 


Heat. 

i  . 
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Heat. 
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The  efficacy  of  heat  in  preferring  the  fy m phony, 
and  the  neceffity  of  it  to  defend  animal  life,  are  too 
well  known  for  us  to  dwell  on  them  3  we  {hall  make 
one  obfervalion  thereon,  being  immediately  relevant 
fo  our  fubjedh  If  the  heat,  of  the  bath  be  more 
effectual,  than  the  dry  heat,  its  greater  virtue  we 
fhould  deem  to  arife  from  the  fudden  diffufion  of  the 
ftimulus  throughout  the  body  3  for  we  have 
demonftrated  that  there  is  no  coagulation  of  the  bloody 
which  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  refolve,  or  if  there 
was,  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  moift  heat  could 
remote  or  take  it  away. 

When  we  are  poflefifed  of  thofe  ftimuli,  wherefore 
is  labour  wafted  on  thofe  remedies  that  are  partial 
in  their  operation  ?  Time  is  infinitely  precious, 
a  moment  may  determine  life  or  death.  However, 
while  we  are  applying  thefe  general  remedies,  it 
were  not  improper  to  make  trial  of  fome  of  the 
lefler  ftimuli,  fuch  as  fridfion,  pricking,  fcarification, 
t^e  agitation  of  the  body,  light  and  found,  the 
immifiion  of  a  warm  and  penetrating  humour  intoth^ 
ventricle  and  the  anus. 


Transtusion', 
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Transfusion. 

it  appears  from  repeated  experiments,  tliat  tins 
heart  is  incited  to  more  vehement  adlion  by  an 
immiffion  of  very  gentle  humors  into  the  cavities, 
than  by  the  mo  ft  pungent  acids  applied  to  it 
without  or  externally.  Therefore,  after  all  other 
remedies  have  been  in  vain  tried,  or  found 
inefficacious,  would  it  not  be  advifeable  to  transfufe 
into  the  interior  of  the  veftels  of  the  body  to  be 
refufufcitated,  fome  warm  blood  or  other  gently 
ftimulating  humor* — Let  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  fuch  a  remedy  be  weighed  with  the  perilous 
confequences  of  the  malady  itfelf,  and  the  advantages 
it  may  produce.  If  the  latter  be  found  to  preponderate* 
it  is  not  only  lawful  for  the  Phyfician,  but  incumbent 
on  him,  to  venture  with  even  fomewhatof  temerity, 
to  fave  that,  which  muft,  otherwife,  be  irrecoverably 
l«ft» 

INTRANDUM  EST  IN  NATURAM  &  PENITU% 
QUID  EA  POSTULAT,  PERVIDENDUM. 


ERRATA: 

P.  3,  1,  30,  for  Leipothymia,  read  Lipothymia. 

P.  9,  1.  13,  for  phly&aenas,  read  phly6lanse. 

P.  11,  1.  7,  for  imbecillity,  read  imbecility. 

P.  14,  1.  12,  for  liquidelement,  read  liquid  elements 
P.  16,  1.  26,  for  ventiical,  read  ventricle. 
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